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fresh difficulty.* Let us suppose that the people have
been appealed to, and that they have answered very
clearly, and have rejected the law passed by the
Parliament and supported by the Ministers. What
course is then open to the Ministers and the deputies ?
According to our present theories the Ministers must
retire before a hostile vote of the Chambers on a
Cabinet measure. How much more then must they
retire before an unfavourable decision of the country
itself? How could the majority remain on the front
benches as if nothing had happened? How could
these Ministers and this majority discuss and pass
any other important law? They would be a mere
butt for the witticisms of the Opposition, who would
declare the Government to be destitute of all moral
support. It would be condemned to a policy of in-
action until it acquired renewed strength at a general
parliamentary election.

The second case is this: Suppose one of the
Chambers has adopted an important law in spite of
the opposition of the Cabinet. The Ministers have
done all in their power to ensure its defeat; they
have agitated both by speech and writing, and all to
no purpose: they have been beaten. To-day only
one course is open to them: they must give in their
portfolios. But when once the referendum appears
on the horizon, will there not be a great temptation
for these Ministers to resist the Chamber, and to
threaten it with an appeal to the electorate ?

In some countries the unfavourable vote of the
Senate is not regarded by the Ministry as having the
same significance as an adverse vote of the Chamber.
The Senate seems to be somewhat removed from